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Cristel Amiss on the plight of victims of sexual violence who seek asylum 

—-TONY WHITE 


Women 
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Asylum-seekers: does Britain always make the right response? 


W e don’t know how 
many refugees in the 
UK are women, but 
some estimates sug¬ 
gest that as many as half are seek¬ 
ing refuge from rape and other 
forms of sexual torture. Lawyers 
ask us to assess whether women 
have suffered sexual violence in 
their country of origin, and if so 
how this has affected them. 

Such a process takes time. Reduc¬ 
ing the time that rape survivors 
have to document what they have 
suffered and in what circumstances 
would severely undermine their 
claim for asylum. Yet ministers are 
considering plans to deport within 
seven days asylum-seekers whose 
claims are rejected. They would 
have a single one-day review of 
their case, with no right of appeal. 

The situation of a woman recent¬ 
ly given exceptional leave to remain 
graphically illustrates the problem. 
In 1989 Ms G, who fled civil war in 
northern Uganda, immediately ap¬ 
plied for asylum because of her fam¬ 
ily’s political activity. Her claim 
was rejected. She had serious 
health problems and was threat¬ 
ened with deportation, and only in 
1996 when she was referred to us 
was she was able to speak about 
the multiple rape and other vio¬ 
lence that she had suffered as a teen¬ 
ager from government soldiers. 

The report by the Black Women’s 
Rape Action Project, to which I be¬ 
long, and other new evidence were 
rejected by the Home Office; her evi¬ 
dence was not “credible.” Yet at the 
subsequent High Court judicial re¬ 
view, the Home Office accepted Ms 
G’s credibility but claimed that her 
evidence was not “new,” because it 
had been available but she had 
been “unwilling” to talk about it. 
We explained that Ms G was suffer¬ 
ing from rape trauma syndrome, a 
form of post-traumatic stress disor¬ 
der, which leaves victims unable — 
rather than unwilling — to speak 
about the violence they suffered. 
This was supported by a distin¬ 


guished psychiatrist. Ruling that it 
was “impossible to do justice to the 
appalling picture” of the persecu¬ 
tion our report described, the judge 
ordered the Home Office to recon¬ 
sider her claim; five months later 
— nine years after her arrival — 
Ms G won exceptional leave to re¬ 
main. With a “one-stop” review, 
none of this would have been possi¬ 
ble. 

Ms G’s shocking experiences in 
both Uganda and Britain are not 
uncommon. Many women raped 
by police or the military are very 
young, survivors of genocide and 
mothers with young children (some¬ 
times conceived as a result of rape). 

Rape victims need a safe environ¬ 
ment, time and sensitive support be¬ 
fore they can speak about their or¬ 
deal. Yet without privacy and when 
their future hangs on their every 
word, asylum-seekers are expected 
on arrival to detail their torture to 
officials perhaps reminiscent of the 
police or military who raped them. 
Translation may be inadequate or 
absent, interviewers careless, insen¬ 
sitive or even hostile. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the full horror of their perse¬ 
cution never emerges. 

Some asylum-seekers are de¬ 
tained without time limit, adequate 
legal representation, healthcare or 
counselling. Recently, after our elev¬ 
enth-hour intervention, a young 
woman, who had fled rape and the 
threat of genital mutilation, was 
granted residence after spending al¬ 
most a year in detention. 

A former detainee reports: 
“Most of the women in¬ 
side are black; many are 
African and Kurdish; 
many are mothers. They came to 
Britain seeking asylum and were 
arrested at the airport and taken 
straight to detention.” Almost all 
the women referred to us are Afri¬ 
can or Kurdish. In 1997 refugees 
from the former Yugoslavia were 
most likely to be awarded refugee 
status, while those from Nigeria 


and Sri Lanka were least likely*. 
We find that discrimination based 
on sex, race, nationality or lan¬ 
guage makes black women among 
those most vulnerable yet the least 
likely to gain protection. 

Successive governments have re¬ 
fused to recognise rape as persecu¬ 
tion and therefore grounds for asy¬ 
lum, or to implement UNHCR 
guidelines on protecting refugees 
who are victims of rape and sexual 
assault. Since the 1996 Asylum Act, 
refugees have been denied housing 
and benefits, adding denial of re¬ 
sources to hostility and disbelief. In 
contrast, the anti-rape movement 
has established that survivors of 
sexual violence need time and re¬ 
sources to begin the healing proc¬ 
ess. Why wouldn’t rape survivors 
seeking asylum be afforded the 


same support, protection, consider¬ 
ation and resources as other survi¬ 
vors of rape? 

Last week the Refugee Women’s 
Legal Group launched guidelines 
for immigration authoritites, which 
should help to increase awareness 
of what happens to women. Also, 
the Minister for Women has recent¬ 
ly announced that tackling violence 
against women is a priority. Will 
the Government acknowledge rape 
as grounds for asylum? 

* Percentage of decisions granted 
refugee status (excluding refusals 
on safe third country and non-com¬ 
pliance grounds). Statistical analy¬ 
sis: Refugee Council , January 1998. 

• Black Women's Rape Action 
Project (0171482 2496). 





